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Renovation Work 
In Planning Stages 
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Bv HENRY ROSENTHAL 
Kernel Staff Writer 

The University is in the progress of reviewing plans for 
the renovation nf Kastle and Pence Halls. 

E. B. Farris, cheief engineer for 
maintanence and operation said, 

"We are reviewing the architects' 
final plans and specifications. The 
’■cview is expected to take about 

reek." 

I fter reviewing of the plans, 

.ey will go to the Division of 
Finance and then to Frankfort. 

March 1 is the target date for 
completion of review and further 
action. 

Also expected by March 1 are 
bids on the new law and engi- 
neering buildings. Plans and 
specifications on these structures 
will have been completed. 

Farris said, "Although we have 
set March 1 as the target date, 
it is no guarantee that we will be 
able to start then." 

He explained that in a project 
of this sort, changes may come up 
unexpectedly. Changes in labora- 
tory facilities and other struc- 
tural designs may not meet with 
the approval of the University 
and the departments concerned. 

If the submitted bids are too 
high revisions of the plans and 
specifications will be necessary. 

Mr. Farris said this could result 
In a delay. 

Mr. Farris said he did not ex- 
pect the renovation projects to 
be completed for the fall sem- 
ester, although work would begin 
as quickly as possible. He said, 

"You never know what may de- 
velop or happen to cause delay.” 

Completion and occupancy of 
Kastle and Pence Halls will prob- 
ably be in January, 1965. 

Kastle Hall will mainly be oc- 
cupied by the Psychology Depart- 
ment. This department will oc- 
cupy the sub-basement, basement, 
and the first floor. The second 
floor of Kastle Hall will house 
the Political Science Department. 

The Department of Political 
Science currently occupies the 
antiquated Social Science Build- 
ing. The main offices of the De- 
partment of Psychology are in 
the Funkhouser Building. 

Also on the second floor will be 
offices for psychology and six 
joint-usage rooms. These will be 
lecture rooms and classrooms. 

Pence Hall will house four de- 



Dr. Kodman Cites Discipline 
As Village’s Major Problem 



partments. The Graduate School 
which formerly held offices in the 
building will be moved back. At 
present the graduate school of- 
fices are located on the third floor 
of the Chemistry-Physics Build- 
ing. 

Dr. A. B. Kirwin. dean of the 
Graduate School, said he antici- 
pated no difficulty in moving 
back to Pence Hall. He said. 
"They moved us over and they 
can move us back." His depart- 
ment will be located on the first 
floor. 

In the basement of Pence Hall 
will be the Department of Soci- 
ology. Also on the first floor with 
the graduate school will be the 
School of Diplomacy and addi- 
tional sociology facilities. 

On the second floor of Pence 
Hall will be the Department of 
Anthropology and additional di- 
plomacy facilities. This floor will 
also house one large lecture room 
and three classrooms for Joint 
usage. 



By MELINDA MANNING 
Kernel Staff Writer 

The main problem at Ken- 
tucky Village is a difference 
in philosophy concerning the 
subject of discipline, accord- 
ing to Dr. Frank Kodman, as- 
sociate professor of psychology 
anti a member of the advisory 
committee which reported to 
the governor last week. 

Chosen for the committee by 
the Kentucky Psychological As- 
sociation, Dr. Kodman stated that 
two opposing camps exist at the 
village. 

"The first group — mostly em- 
ployees who have been at the 



village for many years — think the 
only way to discipline the chil- 
dren is to 'let them know who’s 
boss.' " Dr. Kodman said. 

Hr said (hr committer found 
thrse are the proplr who were In 
favor of “knocking the kids 
down." complained the lines of 
authority were not clear, and 
were concerned about their job 
security. 

"The other group insists that 
the children are disturbed in a 
special way and are there for 
treatment rather than punish- 
ment." he said. 

He explained that society as 
a whole is moving further away 
from an authoritarian outlook 



was only one way and that was 
strict punishment, he explained. 

The psychologist explained that 
the reason for so much open re- 
sentment among the staff is the 
plan of milieu therapy in effect 
at the village, rather than group 
therapy. 

In this form of therapy, the 
treatment pervades the child's 
entire environment, rather than 
just the limited atmosphere of 
small group discussions. 

"This means that all the staff 
members have to participate and 
cooperate in the program, even 
the housemothers, waitresses, and 
guards,” Dr. Kodman said. 

This means that instead of 
having a guard strike a child if 
he disobeys while in the laundry, 
the child's offense will be re- 
ported to the therapist who will 
attempt to find the cause of his 
behavior. 

Dr. Kodman explained that 
this accounts for the employees' 
complaints that Harry Vorrath, 
director of the therapy program, 
was “running Kentucky Village.” 

Before taking his position at 
the village, Mr. Vorrath had in- 
itiated a therapy program at the 
Barkley Boys' C’ainp where juv- 
enile offenders are screened be- 
fore being assigned to a more 
permanent institution. 

The program there proved very 
successful. Dr. Kodman explained, 
attributing its success partly to 
the small staff and comparatively 
controlled conditions. 

Dr. Kodman said the commit- 
tee found general over crowed 
conditions at the village, but ex- 
plained that this extends to the 
state's other institutions for the 
care of Juveniles. 

Commenting on the grand 
Jury’s report condemning Ken- 
tucky Village. Dr. Kodman said, 
“They only heard one side, the 
Continued on Page 8 



Background on the Kentucky 
Village investigation appears on 
Page eight. 



which favors strict punishment 
to a more democratic attitude 
which promotes understanding of 
the causes of deviant behavior. 

“Our institutions are Just now 
starting to catch up with this 
trend,” Dr. Kodman said. “This 
can be seen in the advances be- 
ing made in our penal institu- 
tions. The issue there has be- 
come whether a man should be 
punished by being locked up for 
a prescribed length of time or 
whether he should be rehabili- 
tated and permitted to return to 
society.” 

"I have sympathy for the older 
employers who have to accept 
this new philosophy," Dr. Kod- 
man said. “Sufficient ground- 
work wasn’t laid to prepare them 
for the change.” 

He explained that discipline 
is an important word to these 
people. When the committee held 
its hearings at the village, the 
first question Dr. Kodman asked 
was "What is your theory of dis- 
cipline?" 

Most of these people said there 



Kernel’s David Hawpt 
Wins Editorial Award 



David V. Hawpe, Kernel 
managing editor, has won an 
award in editorial writing 
from the William Randolph 
Hearst Foundation journal- 
ism awards program. 

Hawpe. a junior journalism 
major, received a $100 Hearst 
scholarship for his editorial. “A 
Mature Look at Athletics" which 
appeared in the January 29 edi- 
tion of the Kernel. 

Hawpe's editorial called for a 
de-emphasis of sports at the 
University, and it cited Georgia 
Tech’s withdrawal from the 
Southeastern Conference as a 
move in this direction. 

The Hearst scholarships are 
awarded monthly from October 
through April to entrees from 
accredited schools of journalism. 
Hawpe's award was for an entree 
in the January contest. 

Last year Hawpe won a $400 
scholarship in the January con- 



test for his editorial, “A Ques- 
tion Unanswered.” It dealt with 
the necessity for the University 
Board of Trustees to clarify their 
stand on the Marlatt-Morin 
handbill case. 



Student Center Board 
Committee Posts Filled 



By GAY GISH, Kernel Staff Writer 

The chairmen of the Junior Student Center Board were 
elected in a campuswide ballot Friday. These people who 
have tilled the vacant positions on the junior Board will now 
enter a one month’s training period and then will assume their 
duties. 

Elected to the Personnel Chairmanship Is Molly McCormick, a 
sophomore journalism major. Her co-chairman will be Susan Pillans, 
a sophomore history major. 

David Phillips will be in charge of the Forum. Phillips, a soph- 
omore political science major and is active in the Guignol Theatre, 
The co-chairmanship will be served by Elaine Baumgarten, a soph- 
omore in Arts and Sciences. 

The chairman of the Fine Arts Committee is Vicki Curlln, a 
sophomore in Education. Miss Curlin worked on the Social Com- 
mittee this year and was ticket chairman for the Golddlggers’ Dance. 
Kathy Ware will be the co-chairman of this committee. 

Clyde Richardson will be the chairman of the Recreation Com- 
mittee. He is a Junior in pre-law, member of Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
fraternity, and secretary-treasurer of Wildcat Manor. The co-chair- 
man is Jack Milne. 

Heading the Publication Committee is Bill Baxter, a Junior ia 
journalism. His co-chairman will be Elaine Evans, an Arts and 
Sciences sophomore. 

Cheryl Benedict was elected to the Publicity Chairmanship. 
Miss Benedict, a Junior art major, is a member of the Art Club, 
Delta Delta Delta sorority, and Breckinridge Dorm Council. The 
co-chairmanship will be held by Gloria Cardlnale, sophomore ele- 
mentary education major. 

Centenniul Committee. He was also selected Outstanding Greek Man 
engineering major. The co-chairman will be Carol Ann Marshall, a 
sophomore commerce major. 

Ken Brandenburgh. senior in engineering, has been appointed 
to the Senior Board. Brandenburgh has been treasurer, vice presi- 
dent, and president of Delta Tau Delta fraternity, treasurer of the 
Greek Week Steering Committee, chairman of the Little Kentucky 
Derby, head guide of Freshman Orientation, and is on the Student 
Centennial Committee. He was ulso selected outstanding Greek Mail 
for this year. 



Senior Stmlent Center Hoard 

Members of the Senior Studeut Center Board are, Cramer, and Peggy Parsons; bark row, John Stad- 
from tiie left, front row, Linda Perkins, Carolyn ler, Ken Brandenburg, and Rusty Carpenter. 
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President Oswald Delivers Centennial Challenge 



make our OentenntalYear we embark on the University* 
second century. 

And so. my challenege to you 
on this 99th observance of out- 
founding, is to make the year of 
1965 the revolutionary year In out- 
history. 

To the faculty, I challenge you 
to a complete self-examination of 
our academic program and your 
role in it. I call upon you to 
redefine your objectives and 
underscore your faith in the great 
traditions of liberal education 
and scholarship; I ask you to 
reaffirm your interest in and in- 
crease your contributions to the 
world's knowledge. 

To the trustees, I challenge 
you to help us maximize our 
dual roles as both servant and 
leader of society. As we immerse 
ourselves in every facet of so- 
ciety, we must at the same time 
play the role of the critic, the 
observer, the evaluator of society. 
I call upon the trustees to help 
us remain free while we serve 
We shall also call upon you to 
help us, of course, find the neces- 
sary support to pay for the in- 
creased costs of an expanded en- 
rollment. an expanded faculty, 
expanded facilities, expanded re- 
search. and greatly expanded 
services. We ask for your con- 
tinued support and understand- 
ing as we come to you with new 
programs and new demands on 
our resources. 

To our alumni, I challenge 
you to a re-examination of your 
thinking in regard to the role 
that the alumni should play in 
University affairs. I challenge you 
to accept, during 1965. the reality 
that the margin necessary to 
provide the excellence to go along 
with growth in numbers, will 
have to come from alumni and 
friends. The year 1965 is the 
moment for our alumni to grasp 
this challenge, meet it, and give 
the University the boost it needs 
at this juncture in its history. 

Challenges Student Body 

And to the students, I chal- 
lenge you to make a major con- 
tribution to the total intellectual 
climate on our campus in 1965. 
I challenge you to maximize the 
opportunities which will come 
your way through your contacts 
with distinguished visiting pro- 
fessors and other eminent person- 
alities who will be visiting our 
campus; but at the same time, I 
challenge you to come forth with 
programs of your own that will 
make our students keenly aware 
that a University is a community 
of scholars— programs which will 
excite our appetites in asking 
questions and in communicating 
with other scholars. 

To all of us, I issue this chal- 
lenge — that we make the Cen- 
tennial Year the period to wage 
a major battle aganist what Rich- 
ard Hofstadter has called anti- 
inlellectualism in American life. 
Through stepped-up Interaction 
with the people of the state, let 
us seek to wipe out all resent- 
ment and suspicion of the life 
of the mind. The result, hope- 
fully. will be a citiienry better 
informed on the roles of the 
University in this rapidly chang- 
ing Commonwealth, and a faculty 
and administration better 
equipped to render maximum 
services to the people we serve. 

If we accept these challenges, 
the future we seek for higher 
education will be much more pre- 
dictable. We'll meet quantity edu- 
cation with quality; well expand 
our research facilities and oppor- 
tunities; we'll expand our services 
to this state and nation; in short, 
we’ll maximize our dual role of 
servant and leader in this state. 
Why? Clark Kerr. President of 
the University of California, has 
suggested the answer: “Torn by 
change, a university has the sta- 
bility of freedom. Though it has 
not a single soul to call its own. 
its members pay their devotions 
to truth." 

I would conclude with a re- 
statement of the Centennial 
theme — the aspiration for 
achievement in the future 
coupled with favor for the tradi- 
tions of the past— and so “This 
Is The Pathway To The Stars.'' 



The text of the Centennial 
Challenge delivered by Pres- 
ident Ivlin M'. Oswald at a 
luncheon for the major Cen- 
tennial committees at Spindle- 
top Hall, Feb. 22-the VMh 
Founder's Day: 

Let me begin by expressing my 
appreciation to all of you — fac- 
ulty, alumni, students, and trus- 
tees— who have come today to 
plan for the observance of what 
is by all odds the most impor- 
tant anniversary in the history 
of the University — the 100th an- 
niversary of its founding. Especi- 
ally would I recognize the pres- 
ence here of 12 students and 
four faculty advisers from the 
Community Colleges at Ashland. 
Henderson, Covington, and Cum- 
berland. 

FYankly. I asked you to have 
lunch with Mrs. Oswald and me 
here today — on the 99th anni- 
versary of the University's found- 
ing — so that we may coordinate 
our thinking on just what it is 
we are celebrating, when one year 
from today, we officially open a 
year-long observance of the Cen- 
tennial. All of us recognize, I 
think, that it is customary and 
appropriate that institutions of 
higher learning observe their 
Centennial Year with programs 
signifying past achievements 
while at the same time looking 
to opportunities in the future. 
And I don't need to tell you 
people of the lateness of the hour 
at which we began revising and 
implementing the plans submit- 
ted to us early in 1961 by the 
Committee of Fifteen for the 
proper observance of this his- 
toric event. 

Many of you have been hard 
at Work now for several months 
planning a series of programs 
including the securing of Cen- 
tennial Professors, the planning 
of Crntennial Conferences, the 
writing and designing of Cen- 
tennial Publications, and the 
planning of appropriate cere- 
monial occasions to celebrate our 
centennial. I am aware of your 
efforts and deeply appreciate the 
energies and talents which are 
going into the planning of this 
significant program. 

Recognizes Patterson, Miller 

At this point I would like to 
recognize the work done by the 
Centennial Coordinator, Dr. J. 
W. Patterson, and the Assistant 
Coordinator, Jerry Miller. They 
have been of tremendous help 
and we would not nearly be so 
far along without these two 
people. 

I am confident that in spite 
of the rather late beginning we 
will emerge with a series of pro- 
grams which will permit the 
University to call attention to a 
century of fulfilled hope on which 



to base plans for its second cen- 
tury of service to the State and 
nation. 

My concern now is that we not 
yield to the temptation during 
our Centennial Year and spend 
most of our time recalling the 
achievements of the Century now 
being conculded — though some 
reflection on our record of the 
past is In order and will reveal 
many significant accomplish- 
ments. But let the major em- 
phasis be, and let us underscore 
here today, the fact that at this 
particular Juncture in our his- 
tory, the University of Kentucky 
is characterized by rapid growth 
and significant change and that 
our Centennial Observance should 
be a time for us to emphasize the 
vital role of scholarship in to- 
day's world, and revitalize and 
rededicate the University as a 
whole to the problems which lie 
ahead — dedicated to the idea that 
a strong and growing University 
is vital to a strong and growing 
Commonwealth. 

Today, then, I would like to 
speak with you about the chal- 
lenge the Centennial Observance 
poses to us, and hopefully, as I 
discuss this challenge, I can in- 
dicate to some extent, how the 
Centennial celebration itself ran 
help us face up to our problems 
through adequate planning— not 
only those of an immediate na- 
ture but also those in the future. 

First, I should like to discuss 
the significance of the Centen- 
nial. as I see it, in the context 
of the problems we face. 

Milton Eisenhower, recently 
noted: “If the Land-Grant idea 
had not been conceived, if a 
handful of men with vision and 
daring spirits had not recognized 
the crucial needs of the 1860's 
and worked incessantly to meet 
those needs— I venture to say 
that this nation might well have 
been overtaken and engulfed by 
a tide of history." 

Milton Eisenhower was refer- 
ring to the great impact w'hich 
the Land-Grant Act of 1862 had 
on American education as we 
moved from a concept of educa- 
tion for the few', and of a class- 
ical nature, to the concept of 
education for all and an educa- 
tion which meets the needs of 
society. Involved in this is the 
idea that a university must be 
both a leader and servant of 
society. It is even fair to say, I 
think, that the truly American 
character of the university came 
with the advent of the land- 
grant college. Now, over a hun- 
dred years later, we face anew 
the challenge of the land-grant 
idea. This is the time for higher 
education to assert its leader- 
ship more vigorously, to bring its 
resources to bear more forcibly 
on current problems — in order 
that society might truly benefit. 



DR. JOHN W. OSWALD 



In fact this is not Just a de- 
sirable goal but an essential fact. 



Not Just For Elite 

We have come to accept the 
idea that education is not just 
for the privileged— the elite — that 
it should be available to all in 
the development of their talents. 
But at the same time, we mast 
hold steadfastly to the concept 
of academic excellence. We must 
search for quality in education as 
we open the door to quantity. 
The challenge posed by these two 
ideals is enormous; it presents, 
perhaps, even a stormier tide of 
history than this country faced 
in 1862. 

We know that by 1970 more 
than 6 million persons will be 
qualified for and seeking admit- 
tance to our colleges and univer- 
sities. There are now over four 
million. College enrollments in 
1970 will be nearly 100 percent 
higher than in 1955. Seymour 
Harris, a Harvard economist, 
estimates that the total cost of 
financing American higher edu- 
cation will double between 1963 
and 1970. Our problems at the 
University of Kentucky roughly 
parallel those of the national 
scene. By 1975, for example, our 
enrollment may well reach 18,000 
and there will be 8.5 million in 
colleges. With this dramatic in- 
crease in numbers of students, of 
course, will come a correspond- 
ing increase in faculty members. 

As I have said many times in 
the past few months, I came from 
a state keenly aware of the need 
for planning; for the state of 
California — with the great num- 
ber of persons moving into the 
state as well as the tremendous 
increase in population through 
higher birth rates — we often say 
that if one Is not 15 years 
ahead in his planning, he is five 
years behind. My plea today is 



Calls For Self-Examination 

At the same time we are in the 
process of self-examination. It is 
my hope that by early summer 
we can submit the blueprint of 
a 12-year cademic plan that 
will take a close look at our en- 
tire range of activities — teaching, 
research, and public service and 
provide us with wise guidance as 



SPECIAL LUNCH 
For Students end Staff 

Served weekdays 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
• Selection changes each day 
i' c • Always under $1.00 "a»* 
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i PERKINS PANCAKE HOUSE 



1 Love is a many-srilendored thin # . . . 
It's the hole in your shirt that kiniln hurt 
when she took your pin . . ” 
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Following is the text of the 
response to the President's 
Centennial Challenge by Dr. 
Thomas Clark, chairman of 
the Faculty Centennial Com- 
mittee: 

It is indeed a privilege for 
members of the present faculty 
to have the honor of closing the 
first century of this University's 
history. It is an even greater 
privilege to help launch it into 
the second century. For almost 15 
years a group of faculty mem- 
bers have labored industriously 
to bring the University of Ken- 
tucky up- to a high standard of 
excellence which would make it 
worthy of a major celebration. 
In these years an extensive 
amount of self-examination and 
soul-searching has taken place. 
We have sought to establish new 
guides, new objectives, and new 
approaches to the century-old 
challenges which have confronted 
this and all other state univer- 
sities. 

We ran take drep satisfaction 
that in our self-appraisals we are 
able to list these assets: A li- 
brary that is well into its second 
million volumes, a faruity that 
is productive and restive to he at 
the essential tasks of a modern 
university; of teaching and re- 
search, of research facilities of 
various and expanding sorts. 

A University Press that is 
capable of giving scholarly works 
wide distributions in this day 
of high productive potential. But 
most precious of all the Univer- 
sity launches Itself into its sec- 
ond century with a student body 
that is eager, well-matriculated, 
and deeply challenged by the 
pressures of the age itseli. This 
is the heart challenge to the 
faculty. When a professor stops 
to give thought to the enormous 
possibilities of his work In the 
classroom at this great moment 
in an world civilization he is 
at once dazzled and awed by the 
limitless demands upon his tal- 
ents. 

We enter our second century 
with a Kentucky society well- 
conditioned to accept the chal- 
lenges of higher education. The 
central ideals and concepts of a 
people's state university have 
been hardened in the furnace of 
rugged experience. We no longer 
have to sell the basic ideal, but 
only by constant vigilance, eter- 
nal testing, a willingness to ac- 
cept fresh ideas, and with cour- 
age enough to dream collectively 
can a university and its people 
grow in maturity. It is fortunate 
that we close an old century 
and open a new one in a high 
state of fermentation. As a fac- 
ulty we accept the high chal- 
lenge to excellence in all our en- 
deavors in setting a high stand- 
ard of accomplishment in these 
important transitional years. The 
responsibility of challenge, how- 
ever, rests with the faculty. 

Thus we ask administration and 
student body to Join us in build- 
ing up from a century-old foun- 
dation a university that makes 
its most endowing accomplish- 
ments in the areas of explora- 
tion, discovery, and liberal edu- 
cation fitted to the needs of an 
ever-growing complete society. 
Most of all this faculty chal- 
lenges its own membership, the 
administration, and the student 
body to open the new century 
with tolerant minds that will 
encourage free investigation, to 
encourage worthy and free pub- 
lication of valid results or re- 
search, and to pursue life ex- 
ploration of ideas no matter how 
unpopular they migjrft be. For 
the faculty and the University, 
Mr. President, we Ao Indeed look 
to the stars. / 



Response to the President's 
Centennial Challenge by 
Sandy Itioik, con ban man of 
the Student Centennial Com- 
mittee: 

The observance of the Cen- 
tennial Year of the University 
of Kentucky is to be not only a 
time of recognition of past ac- 
complishments; It is to be a 
time of evaluation; it is to be a 
time of initiation of sustaining 
progrnms for the future— a future 
which is always a challenge be- 
cause it Is ever before us. 

We. as students, consider it an 
honor to he a minute part of 
this never-ending transition. It 
is m.v privilege, at this time, to 
present the members of the Stu- 
dent Centennial Committees. 

University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington : Annette Armstrong, Ken- 
neth Brnndenburgh. Bill Grant, 
Keith Hagan. Kathy Kelly, Trudy 
Mascin, James Muy. Mary Mar- 
vin Porter. John Stndlcr. Mike 
Stanley. Annette Westphal. James 
Wheeler, Ben Williams. 

Northern Community College. 
Covington : DaVId Monhollen, 
chan man; Brerk Carr. Judy Rot- 
tinghaus. Charles Talbert, facul- 



alrna mater — and to our Com- 
monwealth— that which is her 
Just due. 

I have but one request to make 
of Dr. Oswald. 

Lay on, McOswald. and damned 
be he— the alumnus— who first 
cries— I gave enough. 

In other words, we bare our- 
selves and invite you to give us 
the large economy-size needle — 
where it will draw the blood of 
service. 

We are with you. 



exchange of knowledge and ideas. 

We discovered that we could 
not merely add to the student 
intellectual life, but would have 
to do much in creating It. Our 
attempts, however, were not 
united, our resources limited, and 
our goal only vaguely defined. 

Then during the third act of 
our undergraduate drama, the 
situation changed. Suddenly, de- 
scending from the sky with the 
keys to the president's office in 
one hand and a calendar in the 
other, a virtual "deus ex ma- 
china" appeared. Probably . . . 
Aristotle would have criticized 
such a development in a literary 
work, but In this real-life drama 
leadership and Inspiration from 
an unexpected source are to be 
appreciated, not criticized. 

And so. the challenge implicit 
in the lOtlth anniversary having 
been articulated and incorpor- 
ated into an ovrrall plan for thr 
expansion of the University, act 
three will end with thr student- 
rharartrrs working and planning, 
and the final art will unfold in 
a setting of celebration and pur- 
poseful rhangr. Thr work will 
end for us not in discouragement, 
but in a spirit of optimism. 

Thus, to the members qf the 
Student Committee and the 
members of the Centennial Class 
this observance offers the desired 
chance to make both substantial 
and irreversible changes primari- 
ly to strive for the Creation of a 
viable intellectual life among 
students before we graduate. 
President Oswald, we accept the 
challenge to contribute to the 
realization of the goals we share 
for the University of Kentucky 
during what is the school's 100th 
and our final year. 



dent's Centennial Challenge 
by Robert Flillenmeyer, speak- 
nig for the Hoard of Trustees: 

It is with the deepest sense of 
responsibility and enthusiasm 
that I accept this challenge on 
behalf of the trustees. May we 
have the vision and understand- 
ing to meet this charge. 

As our University approaches 
the second century of her ex- 
istence. may we realize more 
clearly than ever before the im- 
portance of her role, and the 
magnitude of her responsibility 
as both servant and leader in 
our society. 

May we have the wisdom to 
provide an atmosphere where the 
intellects of men may flourish 
in Ireedom — an atmosphere per- 
meated with a desire for excel- 
lence. 

May we not be discouraged by 
any limitations of the past, but 
rather encouraged by our suc- 
cesses. Let us dedicate ourselves 
to furthering the public under- 
standing of the mission of our 
University, for when we have 
fully interpreted her role, we shall 
most certainly gain adequate sup- 
port for the expansion of en- 
rollment. faculty, research and 
services. 

May we. as trustees, realize 
the privilege that is ours to be 
a part of one of life's great ven- 
tures — a free, growing and dy- 
namic University. May we fully 
appreciate and enthusiastically 
accept the opportunity to Join 
you. Mr. President, your admin- 
istration. faculty, staff and stu- 
dents, in this beginning of a new 
era. 

Let us hereby rededicate our- 
selves to accomplish this revolu- 
tion and with God's help, know 
that we shall provide the example 
and leadership to meet thesq 
challenges. 



Response to the President’s 
Cent e n n i a I Challenge by 
lames Svara, co-chairman of 
the Student Centennial Com- 
mittee: 

President Oswald has made a 
three-part challenge to the stu- 
dents: to make a major contri- 
bution to the total intellectual 
climate on our campus, to for- 
mulate programs to make the 
students aware that a univer- 
sity is a community of scholars, 
and to increase the communica- 
tion between students and pro- 
fessors. Not only do we accept 
the challenge, but also we are 
grateful that such a challenge 
has been made. 

In a way, participation tn the 
Centennial Observance is more 
important to the members of the 
Centennial Class than it could 
be for the other committees. Al- 
though trustees, faculty, alumni 
and students alike share in the 
hopes for the University, the 
Class of 1965 from which the 
Student Centennial Committee 
was chosen has only one more full 
year at the University, and we 
would have been disappointed to 
have missed the Centennial. It 
gives us the opportunity to for- 
mulate plans which will be thor- 
ough rather than piecemeal, 
broad in scope, rather than lim- 
ited. permanent rather than stop- 
gap- 

To those of us who entered 
the University in 1961 who were 
concerned about improving the 
University, it seemed as if our 
four years would end like a poorly 
constructed play in which changes 
are not carried to the desired 
end and themes are not fully 
developed. One that would end 
on a note of incompletion and 
frustration rather than accom- 
plishment. 

When we entered the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, we could see 
the results of the transformation 
from a studeut body wont to 
emphasize the social sphere of 
the campus over all other to a 
student body concerned with 
serious study. Though an im- 
provement. the presence of grade- 
oriented studiers is only the pre- 
condition for developing the in- 
tellectual climate in which in- 
terested. Inquisitive, responsive 



Ashland Community College, 
Ashland: Janice Faye Brown, 

chairman: Sharon Barrow, Rob- 
in Kay Kcyser; George Edwards, 
faculty. 

Northwest Community College, 
Henderson: Gene Clabes, chair- 
man; Lynn Chadwell. Laurie 
Patterson; Mrs. Dorothy Tapp, 
faculty. 

Southern Community College, 
Cumberland: Sharon Bach, chair- 
man; Kenneth Howard. Priscilla 
Hall; Stanley Larson, faculty. 



Response to the President's 
Centennial Challenge by (HI- 
belt Kingsbury, speaking for 
University alumni: 

I feel an awesome responsi- 
bility in speaking for the alumni 
of the University of Kentucky. 

In that group aie about five 
of our most recent governors, a 
Pulitzer Prize Winner, several 
atomic scientists and about 15 
presidents of colleges and about 
15 presidents of colleges and uni- 
versities. 

On top of that, we have in- 
dustrialists by the score, bankers 
by the dozens, and enough law- 
yers to confuse any issue. 

I say I'm awed — but actually 
I rite those farts and vague fig- 
ures only to prove that we — who 
have been fortunate enough to 
have attended the University of 
Kentucky — have taken away from 
its classroom and campus much 
more than we can ever repay. 
Perhaps some of us have not 
attained the fame of others. But 
we all have taken a profit from 
our all too short stay. 

And Dr. Oswald is correct. We 
must change our approach. We 
must meet the challenge. 

For too long — we have been 
chanting the mournful tones of 
Jeremiah, lamenting this, or 
lamenting that. 

It is now time — that we rec- 
ognize our heritage and our debt. 
It is now time — that we don the 
robes of Joshua, that we bring 
out the trumpets of praise and 
send tumbling down the walls 
of provincialism and isolation 
that have enclosed us. 

Our nostalgia — should be con- 
verted to a burning emotion. We 
should stoke the fires of that 
emotion with facts and figures. 
And we should go forth — burn- 
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Grech's And Discrimination 

There Are Rights 



And Rights 




f By DAVID V. HAWPE 
Krrnel Managing Editor 

Social revolution marked the 
year 1963, and reverberations 
from the struggle for equality 
were evident in the Greek world. 

At campuses around the coun- 
try studertts asked the most pene- 
trating of questions: "Is it right 
to discriminate?” Letters to the 
editor in numerous campus pub- 
lications defended social groups' 
right to free association. Others 
asked, "What has become of 
Greek devotion to democracy?” 

One Syracuse undergraduate, 
David Borthwick. put It this way: 
"I think by definition the Greek 
system Is a system of walls ... it 
is not one individual's choosing 
his friends on the basis of worth, 
but the house as a whole deter- 
mining who shall be the friends 
of its members." 

Others believe selectivity of 
membership is tht heart of Oreek 
life, without which it would cease 
to exist, and with which there is 
no room for compromise. Philip 
Bnmos, at the University of Wis- 
consin. said of administration- 
controlled membership policies, 
. . at this point the fraternity 
members cecse to really choose 
their new members, and frater- 
nity as it is known today ceases 
to exist.” 

Writing In the same publica- 
tion, Kenneth A. Collins made 
this assertion: "Entrance into a 



Part Two 

Greeks: A 

By SID MOODY 
Associated Press Writer 

The group-centered way of life 
brings the Greeks their best de- 
served laurel — campus leadership. 

“They (Greeks!, exert a very 
important influence because of 
the very nature of the people who 
seek membership," said Dean 
Glen Nygreen of Kent State Uni- 
versity. "They are the most ac- 
tive." 

At Ohio 8tate 20 percent of the 
students are Greeks, yet of 200 
leaders of extra-curricular or- 
ganizations. only five or so are 
non-Greeks. This disproportion is 
repeated on campus after cam- 
pus. 

They are Joiners. "They want 
involvement," said one educator. 
In some colleges, however, they 
are also prodded by fraternity 
rules that require members to 
go out for campus organizations 
and award points for doing so. 
The house with the most points 
lets a trophy. 

This appalls the bearded non- 
conformist. but there are serious 
educators who think it may be 
beneficial. 

"You might say the fraternity 
if the training ground in col- 
lege for the organizational man," 
says President John Millett of 
Ohio’s Miami University. "I hap- 
pen to think that this ... is 
useful rather than harmful.” 

But anyone who concludes all 
Greeks think, act, and look like 
right down to their dirty white 
bucks risks the embarrassment 
of Jan Garrett, president of the 
Michigan State University Young 
Socialists. He is convinced to- 
day's Greeks are tomorrow's, "or- 
ganizational bureaucrats” but has 
to live with the unsettling fact 
that a recent leader of the group 
was a sorority gill. 

For certainly seven million 
Greeks can't all be snobbish, 
three-button suit, no-padded- 
shoulder copies of each other. 
They are probably as diverse as 
seven million plumbers or bank 
Vice presidents. What worries 
some of their critics is that, de- 
spite their diversity, they too 
often speak in one voice — or not 
at all. As a group they seem to 
have surprisingly little to say 
publicly on national issues, one 
way or another. 

Yet this silence can sometimes 
be deceptive. When the Univer- 
sity of Georgia Integrated two 



fraernity I* nol a right. The fa- 
natics who want to ban discrimi- 
nation have not eome up with a 
solid argument yet.” 

An article in the University of 
Chicago newspaper cited the re- 
tort most used by critics of Greek 
discrimination: . . the immed- 

iate issue of admitting Negroes 
(is) something that cannot be put 
off much longer in light of what 
has happened in the south since 
March (1963)." 

The same writer laments the 
fact that, too often, fraternities 
will answer this challenge by ap- 
pealing to the possibility of cen- 
sure by "national" if discrimina- 
tory clauses are violated. 

It is conceded that many fra- 
ternities' membership require- 
ments bar non-Christians, non- 
whites, or both. Some must sub- 
mit the names of prospective 
members to central offices for ap- 
proval: nationals then reject 

those not meeting "socially ac- 
ceptable" requirements written 
into some groups’ rules. 

It is also conceded that local 
fraternities do not always heed 
national requirements, and this 
has led in some cases to the 
dropping of affiliation with na- 
tionals by local chapters. There 
is internal pressure in some fra- 
ternities to have discriminatory 
clauses removed. 

The question thus becomes not 
only discrimination versus non- 



years ago, the fraternities did 
nothing other than increase study 
hall hours. This was not, as 
might be viewed from certain 
northern points, fuilurc to speak- 
out, but an effort to avoid the 
violence that come later to Ox- 
ford. Miss. 

Despite the heckling of the 
anti-Greek chorus, fraternities 
are not unwanted. On the con- 
trary. A national survey of col- 
lege deans showed they would 
like to have 500 more fraternity 
chapters added in the next five 
years. A building boom Is already 
underway. 

At Penn State, which has 54 
chapters, fraternities have spent 
SI .16 million on construction and 
repair in the last two years. Ari- 
zona State recently completed 
new fraternity construction total- 
ing $2.5 million. Stanford has 
Just completed a $1,500,000 Fra- 
ternity Quadrangle and has be- 
gun another— with outdoor bar- 
becue pits for each house. 

This means desperately needed 
housing — usually at private ex- 
pense — for colleges facing the 
swift swelling of enrollment. And 
the enrollment itself means more 
members for the fraternities to 
help meet their own rising costs. 

But money and barbecue pits 
will not be the saving of the fra- 
ternity system. The growing chal- 
lenge before them today Is to 
prove they are a desirable ad- 
junct to the educational process, 
a challenge the Greeks are be- 
ginning to respond to. 

"Once the classes are out and 
the students go over the hill, we 
feel we've lost them." said a Wil- 
liams professor. "I think there 
are some Chi Psi’s who don't 
ever leave the house except for 
classes. They're so happy Just 
being Chi Psi's.” 

It was to break down this in- 
sularity, primarily, that Williams 
derided after years of wrestling 
with the fraternity issue to order 
the houses off campus effective 
by 1966. They will be replaced by 
social units of 100 students or so 
which will house and feed their 
residents, provide, besides social 
facilities for beer and cheer— cul- 
ture. 

A unit, for Instance, might have 
a chamber music recital after 
dinner or a professor living in 
the building or an art exhibi- 
tion in the commons room. "Even 
if the student was tone deaf and 



discrimination, but also autonomy 
versus national control. 

Yet another aspect of the prob- 
lem is the parent institution. 
Mnny schools have passed anti- 
discrimination regulations, and 
chapters violating them have 
been removed from campuses. At 
other schools, administrations 
foster growth and improvement 



hated art he'd at least have to 
look at a picture or hear a few 
notes on his way out the door,” 
said the professor. 

Angry alumni charged Wil- 
liams with playing big brother. 
One irate grad even compared 
the system to the Chinese com- 
munes. Many Greeks felt Wil- 
liams has turned off the main- 
stream of American college life 
and is headed over the water 
falls. Yet a sizeable number of 
schools have written Williams 
for details about its perilous 
experiment and are watching 
closely to see how it will come 
out. Others are doing more than 
watching. 

Brown has told its fraternities 
to get their marks up or get out. 
Bowdoin, still pro-fraternity, 
nonetheless thinks its seniors 
would do better to live away from 
the fraternities in a more ac- 
ademic atmosphere and is build- 
ing a 14-story univory tower— the 
tallest New England building 
north of Boston — to accommo- 
date them. Vanderbilt is build- 
ing handsome new fraternities— 
but the university will own them 
and brothers will sleep in dorms. 
Penn is also planning social units 
a la Williams, but will also retain 
its 37 fraternities— if they main- 
tain satisfactory standards. 

These scattered reforms don't 
yet form a definite trend. Nor do 
they indicate the fraternity on 
the whole hasn't done well. They 
indicate some educators want It 
to do better. 

They feel the fraternities’ po- 
tential is great: to expand their 
philosophy of brother-help- 
brother from the social to the ac- 
ademic realm, to add lectures by 
visiting speakers, good library 
facilities, and even resident pro- 
fessors to stimulate thought and 
conversation in a uniquely re- 
laxed atmosphere: 

"We are almost yearning for 
them to succeed." said an admin- 
istrator at Michigan. 

And the Greeks can point Justi- 
fiably to their long history of 
teaching self-government to the 
nation’s youth; to making, at 
their best, substantial contribu- 
tions to their members' social de- 
velopment and to serving as a 
focus to school loyalty and spirit. 

While it 'Is under pressure, the 
decline and fall of the Oreek 
empire is not yet. 



in the system without turning at- 
tention to membership. 

Finally, there Is unity among 
Greeks. Although characterized 
by intense loyality to his own 
group, the Greek will usually 
rise to defend the system when it 
is under criticism. As a whole. 
Greeks are dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of their "way of life.” 
They believe it is beneficial to 
those who participate and to the 
campuses where it operates. 

Thus, we find Greeks beset by 
pressures from within the chap- 
ter, from independent critics, 
from national, from the admini- 
stration, and from other Greeks. 
The problems are (I) shall the 
fraternity remain private and se- 
lective, (2) shall the Negro drive 
for social acceptance be ignored, 
(3) shall the local chapter ac- 
cept control by national, (4) shall 
the school dictate to the chapter, 
and (51 shall the chapter defend 
the system in oredr to protect 
Greek unity. 

These are generalizations, how- 
ever. and each fraternity at each 
campus is effected by the prob- 
lems to varying degrees. 

Nor are the problems confined 
to fraternities. Their sister or- 
ganizations, sororities, are faced 
with similar difficulties. Nor are 
the problems primarily geograp- 
hical. They occur everywhere. 

Greeks at the University of 
Wisconsin are presently facing a 
crisis of Just the kind described. 
They recently won faculty per- 
mission to find their own method 
for meeting university demands 
that chapters be free from out- 
side influence. 

The student newspaper says, 
"The university fears such in- 
fluence could lead to discrimi- 
nation based upon race, color, 
creed, or national origin." 

Jane Kosrnbaum, former Fan 
Hellenic president at Wisconsin, 
told a faculty fomiett'st that 
fraternities and sororities are 
”, . . opposed to working with the 
University on this." She added, 
"We (the Greeks) can work fas- 
ter alone." 

The Wisconsin Faculty Com- 
mittee on Human Rights, which 
pressed for action by the Greeks, 
has been under pressure from the 
university’s board of regents to 
achieve local autonomy in the 
chapters as soon as possible. The 
committee thinks this sholud be 
in four or five years. The Greeks 
think eight or nine years is a 
more reasonable goal. 

Predictably, the situation has 
touched off a running debate in 
the student newspuper, with in- 
dependents leveling charges and 
Greeks erecting defenses. 

In ndditlon to examples men- 
tioned in the first article of this 
scries, there are many other con- 
troversies that can be cited. For 
example, this fall on the West 
Coast the ' problem led to ex- 
pulsion of sorority chapters from 
Long Beach State College cam- 
pus. Six sorority chapters at Port- 
land (Ore.) State College were 



suspended by the school this year, 
and at the University of Oregon 
a Negro student charged the fra- 
ternity system with discrimina- 
tion. 

At Portland, President Bran- 
ford Millar suspended the soror- 
ities after talks between college 
officials and sorority representa- 
tives failed to convince him that 
no discrimination existed on the 
basis of color in rush and pledge 
activities. 

The action came following what 
Millar called “The complete re- 
jection by all sororities of two 
eminently qualified Negro appli- 
cants. Suspended were Alpha f 'hi 
Omega. Alpha Omicrou Pi, Alpha 
Phi. Delta Delta Delta, Delta 
Zeta, and Pi Beta Phi. 

At Long Beach, the school 
withdrew recognition from six of 
its seven sororities for failing to 
comply with campus rushing 
rules. The six groups withdrew 
from campus-supervised rushing 
without consulting the college. 

Spokesmen for the school said 
the sororities sent letters to mem- 
bers stating that off-campus 
rushing would avoid compliance 
with a proixjsed anti-discrimina- 
tion rule effective next Septem- 
ber (1964). 

The sororities were Alpha Phi, 
Delta Delta Delta. Delta Zeta, 
Gamma Phi Beta, Sigma Kappa, 
and Zeta Tau Alpha. 

At Oregon, a Negro student. 
Herb Sanders, said hr was drop- 
ped from rush by all but Iwo 
fraternities, and that those Iwo 
claimed they could not accept 
him, lest they lose their national 
affiliation. 

Sanders said, “I see no way for 
a Negro to become a member of 
a fraternity unless the present 
system is changed." The Oregon 
Board of Education ruled a year 
ago that discrimination in fra- 
ternities and sororities must be 
outlawed. 

At the University of Vermont 
the problem took a different turn. 
There the Interfraternity Coun- 
cil voted to eliminate use of 
blackface make-up and kinky- 
haired wigs as part of costumes 
in the annual “Kake Walk" cele- 
bration. The school paper said 
IFC felt these practices. . . 
could be construed as being of- 
fensive to some members of our 
community." It added that no of- 
fense was Intended.- 

Naturally this touched off an- 
other round of criticism and re- 
tort. A columnist in the school 
paper said of fralerntties, “If I 
can't sell them to you as social 
security, then you Just won't bo 
sold." On the same pnge, a fra- 
ternity president was quoted, say- 
ing. ”, . . the students realize that 
without fraternities this campus 
would be even duller than it is 
now." 

What about positive examples? 
One such la the University of 
Texas’ IK's rush policy. IFO 
President Tommy ruutliorn re- 
cently said his group recognized 
Continued on Page 8 



National Controversy 




Wildcats Jump 
To Second In Polls 

Well, it never seems to fail. On the clay that Kentucky’s 
Wildcats make their move in the press ratings, they always 
seem to come out on the short end of the score directly 
afterwards. 



This theory held true again 
Monday as the Wildcats moved 
from third to second in the As- 
sociated Press rating, and then 
dropped a 65-59 decision to the 
Crimson Tide of Alabama. 

Earlier In the season, Ken- 
tucky jumped from abscurlty to 
the No. 1 rating only to be Im- 
mediately knocked off by Oeorgia 
Tech and Vanderbilt In successive 
games. 

UCLA’s all-conquering Bruins, 
rolling unchecked toward the 
first undefeated season among 
major college basketball powers 
In seven years, remained the No. 1 
team In the nation In the latest 
Associated Press poll while turn- 
ing In the most impressive report 
card of the season. 

The Bruins received 38 first- 
place votes from a special na- 
tionwide panel of 42 sports writ- 
ers and sports casters, grabbing 
second place on the other four 
ballots. It was the first time 
UCLA had been either first or 
second on all report cards. 

UCLA brought its record to 22- 
0 last week by beating Stanford 
100-88, and moved still another 
step closer toward becoming the 
first team since North Carolina 
in 1956-57 to go through an en- 




‘Bama Bumps Kentucky, 
Conference Race Tightens 



tire season undefeated. The 
Bruins have only four games re- 
maining, against teams they al- 
ready have beaten— Washington, 
Washington State. California and 
Southern California. 

While UCLA dominated the 
balloting at the top of list, there 
was considerable elbowing from 
the second to ninth spots, and a 
returnee took over as the No. 10 
team. Loyola of Chicago rejoined 
the elite after impressive 92-83 
and 99-81 victories over Bowling 
Green and Marquette, respec- 
tively. 

Kentucky, boostipg its record 
to 20-3 with a pair of triumphs, 
grabbed two first-place votes and 
took over the No. 2 spot while 
Michigan dropped to third off an 
89-75 loss to Minnesota. Duke 
held the fourth spot while Wich- 
ita moved up to No. 5. 

AP's Top Ten 

Won Lost Pts. 

1. UCLA 138) 22 0 416 

2. Kentucky <2> 20 2 

3. Michigan (1) 18 

4. Duke 18 

5. Wichita 19 

6. Oregon State (1) 23 

7. Davidson 21 

8. Villanova 19 

9. DePaul 18 

10. Chicago Loyola.... 17 
Other teams receiving votes, in 

alphabetical order: Arizona State 
U.. Bradley, Drake, Kansas State. 
New Mexico, New York U., Ohio 
U., Ohio State. Providence. St. 
Bonaventure, Seattle, Texas A&M, 
Texas Western, Utah, Utah State, 
Vanderbilt. 

Six Years To Aee 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. i/P) — 
Ike Nash said he's going back to 
work. He scored his hole-in-one. 

Six years ago, he sold his coal 
business and retired to the golf 
course. He said he’d return to 
work as soon as he made a hole- 
in-one. He made it — on the 120- 
yard, 11th hole at Chattanooga's 
Bralnerd Golf Course. 

The next day, he said, he was 
looking for a Job. 




TERRY MOBLEY 
Hits Four Straight 



It’s official . . . Alabama is 
no longer a doormat in SEC 
basketball. 

They proved beyond all doubt 
that their surprise win over 
Georgia Tech last Saturday night 
was no fluke. For the second 
time within three days, the 
Crimson Tide polished a highly 
touted conference team in fine 
fashion. 

Monday night's victims were 
the Kentucky Wildcats. They 
were running tops in the confer- 
ence with a 10-2 mark and were 
ranked second nationally until 
swarmed by the Tide. 

Alabama cast their lots as SEC 
spoilers by bouncing Tech and 
Kentucky, and gave indications 
of better things to come with the 
likes of J. W. Berry and Bob An- 
drews with 17 and 22 points re- 




spectively. 

The Tide shot a pair of seven 
at the Wildcats, and the Ken- 
tuckians just couldn't shake the 
roll of fate. 

Alabama burst out to a quick 
7-0 lead, and then later held 
Kentucky scoreless while the 
Wildcats were taking seven shots 
at the basket without hitting one. 

That was the story of the 
night. Alabama hit the crips, 
and Kentucky couldn't muster the 
Tide's zone. 

It was through Mobley, Deeken, , 
and Ishmael's efforts that Ken- \ 
tucky bounced to within one 
point at 56-55 with two minutes 
remaining. 

The Kentucky surge fell short 
again as Cotton Nash came down 
and missed a 10-footer and Bob 
Andrews grabbed the rebound for 
Alabama in the waning moments. 

This forced the Wildcats to 
foul late in the game, but they 
still had another chance. With 
22 seconds left the Wildcats got 
possession and were only one 
point down. 

Mobley came down and put up 
a long jumper that rimmed the 
basket, and it was all over. 

All was not in vain for Ken- 
tucky, though, as arch-rival 
Georgia Tech was thwarted by 
Florida for its second conference 
loss in three days. 

This threw the SEC race into 
quite a turmoil with numerous 
possibilities for titlist. 

Here are the IP's. If Kentucky 
beats Tennessee Saturday after- 
noon, they will reign as confer- 
Continued on Page 7 




TED DEEKEN 
Leads Wildcat Offense 



ADOLPH RUPP 
Wildcats ''Couldn't Hit'' 
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Campus Calendar 

Feb. 26— Greek Week discussion groups. 

Feb. 27 — Convert, Isolde Ahlrgrimm, Coliseum, 8:15 p.m. 

Spindletop Hall Bridge Night, 8 to'll. 

Feb. 28 — Concert, Chad ftlitehell Trio, Coliseum, 8 p.m. 
Feb. 29— Greek Week Dance. 

Feb. 29 — Spindletop Hall Leap Year Dance, 9 to 11. 

Mar. 11 — Stars in the Night. / 
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PPP, Inc., Dept. GS, 18 Central Park Ave„ Hartsdale, N.Y. 

Enlosed is my check or money order: 

Send mo recorders -each $59.50 postpaid. 

□ Separate Power Peck for plug-in AC operation $9 50 ea. 

SAVE on 3" reels of tape . . , ea. $.40. reals f 



TnnAYf At 1 00 ' 3 00 5 °*' 

I UUA f \ 7:0J and 9 05 p . m# 



NATALIE WOOD 
STEVE McQUEEN in 



Love With the Proper Stranger 



Dick Webb's 



MA MMOTH GAR AGE 

/ High Octane Catalytic 
GAS 

29.9c go/. 



QUICK SERVICING / TRAINED MECHANICS / ALL YOUR AUTO NEEDS 

Mammoth Means Most In Student Service 



— HELD OVERF<— 
TUESDAY ind WfDNESDAY 

"MIOTNY ON 
THE BOUNTY" 

— Starring «— 

MARLON BRANOO 
TREVOR HOWARD 
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Track Fever Heightens — Olympics Approach 



By FRANK ECK 
AP Nfw«(Mturw Sports Editor 

In any Olympic year the 
trackmen seem to come out 
of the woodwork and the field 
athletes appear to drop out 
of the sky. It is no different 
this winter. 

It is a long way to the Tokyo 
games next summer but many of 
the United States athletes who 
will make the trip will be seen 
in thinclads during the indoor 
season of two months. 

Almost every meet director 
pants John Pennel, Bob Hayes 
[nd Jim Beatty to perform. They 



Tide Tops UK 

Continued from Page 6 

ence champs no matter what the 
outcome of the other games may 
be. 

But if Kentucky loses to the 
Vols, there are two playoff pos- 
sibilities. Tennessee would have 
to beat Florida to require a play- 
off. or Georgia Tech would have 
to defeat Vanderbilt. If this is 
the case, there will be a three- 
way playoff. 

If either Tech or Tennessee 
loses, they are out of the race. 
One consolation remains that no 
matter what Kentucky does, they 
are at least assured of a tie in 
the conference. 
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UK Signs 
Ohio Gridder 

Dennis Drinned, 17, an All- 
City selection from Loveland 
High School in Cincinnati has 
signed a grant-in-aid at the Uni- 
versity. 

Homer Rice, offensive back- 
field coach of the Wildcats, 
signed the 6-2, 230 pound tackle 
early this week. 

Drinnen intends to major in 
history and education. 



PAII-Campiift Sing 
Announced For April 

The All-Campus Sing sponsor- 
ed by Phi Mu Alpha music fra- 
ternity will be held in Memorial 
Hall April 3, 1934, starting at 7 
p.m. rather than the previously 
announced date. 

There will be three divisions: 
Women’s Chorus. Men's Chorus 
and Miscellaneous Groups. The 
Miscellaneous Division will in- 
clude mixed chorus, trios, quar- 
tets, quintets, etc. Each group 
must sing a minimum of two 
songs. 

There will be a 10 minute time 
limit, this includes the time get- 
ting on and off thd stage. In- 
strumental accompa'himent may 
be used. Any campus organiza- 
tion or Independent group may 
enter. Additional rules will be 
announced later. 

The winner of each division will 
receive a trophy which may be 
kept permanently only if that or- 
ganization wins the given divi- 
sion two years consecutively. A 
smaller permanent trophy will 
be awarded to the runner-up 
in each division. 



In the 1962 meeting at La Mesa 
(N.M.) Park, Galla Brass reared 
in the starting gate and fell back- 
ward. breaking the tail vertebrae. 
Her owners had the tall ampu- 
tated to avoid risk to the spinal 



have become magic names in the 
track and field picture. 

Beady has been around for a 
few years for he was a cross 
country star at North Carolina. 
However, he has to be acclaimed 
the best Indoor miler in history. 
At the New York A. C. games 
last winter he lowered the world 
indoor record to 3:58.6. 

In the Nationals last summer 
he finished fourth to Oregon's 
Dyrol Burleson, Tom O'Hara of 
Loyola of Chicago and Marine 
Lt. Cary Weisiger. It Is only nat- 
ural that indoor meet directors 
are trying to get this quartet to 
accept invitations to the mile 
runs featuring track programs 
from Boston to Los Angeles. 

Beatty, the 29-year-old 5-foot-6 
Los Angeles Insurance agent, has 
taken a liking to indoor meets. 
In the National AAU indoors last 
winter he covered the mile in 
3:59. The year before he also 
broke four minutes indoors. 

But it Is Pennel and Hayes 
who have come to the front in 
track almost overnight. Pennrl, 
a 22-year-old Miami student at 
Northeastern Louisiana State, had 



a job vaulting 16 feet a year 
ago but when someone gave him 
a fiber glass stirk the Florida 
lad seemed to get progressively 
better with each meet. 

Pennel picked the right spot 
to become the first ever to pole 
vault 17 feet. He went three- 
quarters of an inch over that 
magical figure in a Miami meet 
last August. 

Last July, when the experts 
were sizing up pole vaulters for 
the 19iS4 Olympics, Brian Stern- 
berg, 20, of the University of 
Washington, and John Uelses 
were rated 1-2. Sternberg had 
Just vaulted 16-8 but a few days 
later he broke his neck practic- 
ing on a trampoline and became 
partially paralyzed. 

Hayes became the world's fast- 
est human when he set a world 
record of 9.1 seconds In the 100- 
yard dash at the Nationals In 
St. Louis last June, lie received 
the identical clocking in the 
semi-finals and finals. However, 
his 9.1 In the finals was disal- 
lowed because of a following 
wind of 7.77 mph. 

Hurdler Hayes Jones of De- 



troit and half-mller Bill Croth- 
ers of Canada and distance run- 
ner Bruce Kidd. Canada's top 
athlete for 1963, are others who 
are being invited to many indoor 
meets. 

Five of the 19 programs under 
the direction of the National In- 
door Track Meet Directors As- 
sociation are listed for New 
York's Madison Square Garden. 
Two are set for the Boston 
Garden and two for the Los An- 
geles Sports Arena. 

The season opened in Boston 
(Jan. 11) with the Massachusetts 
Knights of Columbus meet. The 
rest of the indoor schedule fol- 
lows: 

Jan. 18 — Los Angeles Invitational. 
Jan. 24 — Telegram-Maple Leaf 
Games, Toronto. 

Jan. 30— Millrose Games. New 
York. 

Feb. 1 — Boston AA Games. 

Feb. 7— Philadelphia Inquirer 
Games. 

Feb. 8 — Los Angeles Times Meet. 
Feb. 11 — Metropolitan Intercol- 
leglates, 102nd Armory, New 
York. 

Feb. 13— New York A.C. Oames. 



Feb. 15 — Mason-Dixon Games, 
Louisville. 

Feb. 15 — Golden Gate Invitation- 
al, San Francisco. 

Feb 22— National AAU, New York 

Feb. 27— New York K. of C. 
Meet. 

Feb. 29 — Heptagonal Games, Cor- 
nell. Ithaca. N. Y. 

Feb. 29— All-Eastern Invitational, 
Baltimore. 

March 6 — Chicago Daily News 
Relays. 

March 7 — IC4A Championships, 
New York. 

March 7— Milwaukee Journal 
Oames. 

Feb. 14 — Cleveland K of C. Games 



Horizons ’64 

The Horizons '64 Lecture 
Series will present Richard B. 
Freeman, head of the Univer- 
sity Art Department, at 4 p.m. 
today in Room 266 of the Stu- 
dent Center. 

Mr. Freeman will discuss and 
show slides about “UK In Eu- 
rope.” The public Is Invited. 




Ever see the “Progress Corps" in action? 



Its members are at work all over the free world, helping 
millions of people to progress toward better lives. 

In India, West Germany, Italy, and in the United 
States, they’re building nuclear power plants, launching 
the age of low-cost atomic power. 

In Samoa, they’re developing an educational TV net- 
work to battle illiteracy . . . while in Pittsburgh, they’re 
working with -teachers to help high school students learn 
more about computers. 

In Wales, they're putting the final touches on Europe’s 
first computer-controlled steel mill. Near Los Angeles 
they’ve scored a world first by putting a computer in 
charge of cement mill operations. 

In Brazil. Pakistan and Ghana, they’re providing 
extra-high-voltage equipment for huge dams to harness 
these nations’ hydroelectric power. For Malaysia, they’re 
supplying high-power diesel locomotives ... for Norway, 



VISIT BENEOAl ELECTRIC PBOGRESSLANO • A (iLt/ PRESENTATION • AT THE NEW YORK WORIOS EAIR 



a marine engine room to power one of the world’s largest 
supertankers. 

The members of the ‘‘Progress Corps" are the men 
and women of General Electric, working to provide the 
key to progress— low-cost electric power and better ways 
of putting it to work. Many are engineers. Many others 
are international lawyers, physicists, financial special- 
ists, marketing experts. 

General Electric is growing both at home and abroad. 
If you’d like to grow with us, talk to your placement 
director. He can help qualified people begin their Gen- 
eral Electric careers. 

progress Is Our Most Important Product 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 
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Charges Prompt Kentucky Village Study 



group therapy programs Interferred with educational 
and vocational training. 

Both reports emphasized overcrowding and under* 
paid, undertrained, and overworked staff members as 
keys to the problem. 

The institution, originally designed to accommodate 
250 persons, now houses more than 350. Two new camps, 
at Cumberland Lake and in Morgan County, will ac- 
commodate 45 boys when completed. 

A new reception center to replace the old one at 
Lyndon is being built, and the old center may be used 
for a security center for more hardened offenders. 

Associated Press writer Bob Coopt c in a recent 
article mentioned that since its establishment in 1896 KV 
has been run by political appointees, many of whom have 
been removed before their programs have been given an 
adequate trial period. 

KV officials and members of the Governor's 
Council cited friction between old employees and methods 
with newer employers and programs as a basis for con- 
flict. 

Rise in Juvenile delinquency rates in the state and 
throughout the nation is also a basis for much of the 
conflict. Larger admittance per month disrupts KV pro- 
grams and increases overcrowdedness, and limited funds 
prevent hiring of more and better-qualified staff members. 



sloner Richard J. Clendenen; Lyle Lauber, director of 
Institutional Services for the State Child Welfare De- 
partment; Robert O. McClure, superintendent of KV; 
and Harry Vorath, director of group therapy at KV. 

Clendenen claimed the reports represented a one- 
sided view and that he was denied a request to reappear 
before the grand Jury before the investigation was com- 
pleted. 

Both he and McClure denied charges leveled at the 
institution. 

McClure said he took orders only from his immediate 
superior, Lauber. (The report charged that group therapy 
director Vorath asserted influence over McClure). He 
denied charges that employees were dismissed without 
due cause and said group therapy was successful both at 
KV and other institutions. 

Clendenen hinted that the report had political in- 
volvements and listed improvements in KV since 1960 — 
improvement In education through hiring of remedial 
and home economics instructors, doubling of the social 
work staff (an Increase of six workers, three with grad- 
uate training), elimination of prison clothes, and im- 
proved diet. 

The 12-member Governor’s Council disagreed with 
the grand jury report, saying they found no conditions 
which “could be railed disgraceful" and no indication that 



!• By LINDA MILLS 

Assistant Campus Editor 

Widely publicised charges and denials, reports 
and counter-reports have prompted Gov. Breathitt 
to appoint a local committee to "interpret the pro- 
gram and needs of Kentucky Village.’’ 

In addition to the committee made up of “Payette 
Count ians and other residents of the immediate area.” 
the Governor will ask the Oeneral Assembly to appoint a 
joint legislative committee to discuss the problem. 

The committee will discuss the relative merits of 
conflicting reports on the Juvenile detention institution 
outside Lexington and attempt to reconcile disagreements 
in reports presented by a Fayette County grand Jury and 
the 12-member Kentucky Children’s Advisory Council, 
appointed by the governor subsequent to the grand Jury 
report. 

The grand Jury charged violation of the state merit 
system, confusion in authority, ineffectiveness of group 
therapy programs, and improper use of state funds, 
especially in regard to the Institution-run dairy. 

The Jury recommended the immediate dismissal or 
suspension of four KV officials: Child Welfare Commls- 



Greeks: A National Controversy 



A illage Discipline Studied; 
Opinions Differ Greatly 

Continued from Page 1 2. Recommendation that Harry 

disgruntled one. We tried to give Vorrath's role as consultant be 
both sides an opportunity to clearly defined and that his pro- 
speak.” gram be given a chance to prove 

Major recommendations the its worth, 
committee outlined to the Gov- 3. Recommendation that ther- 
emor included: apy be continued. 

1. Formation of a strong clt- 4. Clearer definition of the lines 
Izens committee comprising 12 of administrative authority, 
prominent Fayette County resi- 5. An investigation into the 
dents with “no ax to grind." This salary scale at the village and 
has since been done by the Gov- efforts to attract better educated 
ernor. and qualified people. 



ternitles on this campus. Why 
should there be a rule written by 
people who have nothing to do 
with an individual chapter ex- 
cept in name which tells that 
chapter whom it may take in? 
Why should other chapters have 
a say in the membership of a 
chapter thousands of miles away 
as they do under ‘socially accept- 
able’ clauses? 

"Besides these clauses there are 
the so-called gentleman's agree- 
ments that national fraternities 
hold over their local chapters. 
These have the same effect as 
written ‘White Christian' or soci- 
ally acceptable clauses.” 

The Chicago Maroon (Univer- 
sity of Chicago) adds the ques- 
tion of morality to the Tarheel's 
legal-rational argument: 

”. . . Should they (Greeks) con- 
tinue to practice social inclusion 
by exclusion as they have been? 
Do they have a place on college 
campuses if they fail to recog- 
nize and accept a major part of 
the student body? Most simply, 
are they really being honest with 
themselves and the Negroes that 
try to Join in light of the present 
state of our country regarding 
civil rights?” 

The Los Angeles Loyolan. (Loy- 
ola University of Los Angeles) 
would probably answer the Ma- 
roon editorialists with the clos- 
ing words from one of its edi- 
torials, “After all, social accep- 
tance cannot be legislated.” 

Local chapters find themselves 
torn between loyalities to nation- 
al. to adminlatration, to other 
local Greeks, and to their own 
best judgment. One evidence as 
to which influences prevails is 
the fart that several nationals 
are contemplating removal of 
discriminatory clauses. 

Some Greeks are fearful that 
fraternities and sororities wiU 
discriminate themselves out of 
existance. Others believe selec- 
tive membership to be the essence 
of Greek life, and compromise to 
be the beginning 6t the end. 



“In common with most organi- 
zations designated social in char- 
acter, membership in college fra- 
ternities is attained by invitation 
only. No one has an inherent 
right to be invited to Join a fra- 
ternity, although the lack of an 
invitation is not intended to be 
an adverse reflection on the worth 
or character of any individual. 

“But when it comes to choosing 
life-long friends (the fraternity 
concept Is that membership is 
not merely a college association, 
but for life), the members have 
every right to select their as- 
sociates on any basis which they 
deem appropriate. 

“The public Institutions of 
higher learning at the university 
must provide equal and the same 
educational oppportunities for all 
citizens of the state. Equality of 
educational opportunity is an in- 
herent right of every citizen of 
the state without exception. 

“Thus, the state university and 
eolleges are entirely different In 
basic concept and purpose from 
fraternities. However, the two in- 
stitutions are compatible, and 
one complements the other, each 
retaining Its own characteristics.” 

The Daily Tar Heel summar- 
ized most of the opposing point 
of view in an editorial, from 
which the excerpts below were 
taken: 

. . Fraternities and sororities 
are in a particular environment, 
that being dependent on the uni- 
versity. T'.ey are subservient not 
only t6 civil law, but also ad- 
ministrative and student govern- 
ment rules. Their membership is 
dependent on the student body 
here. 

"Therefore, can fraternities le- 
gitimately claim the exclusive 
rights which accrue to the bulk 
of private social organizations? 

We are speaking completely 
aside from the morality of dis- 
criminatory clauses against races 
and religious groups that are 
written into the national con- 
stitution of nearly half the fra- 



Continued from Page 5 

the need for a rush policy that 
included Negroes, although the 
school already has a Negro fra- 
ternity, Alpha Phi Alpha (not a 
member of IFC). 

Cauthorn announced Jan. 31 
that, "Tlie only limitations for 
Individuals participating in fra- 
ternity rush are the scholastic 
requirements and the probation- 
ary standings imposed by the 
University administration." 

Two days after the announce- 
ment was published in a front 
page story in the Daily Texan, 
registration for rush was held. 
Not one Negro registered. Only 
time will prove whether the Neg- 
roes Just didn’t want to register, 
or whether the policy was too new 
for adjustment to take place. 

With many schools and many 
local fraternities interested in 
solving discrimination problems 
on the local level, and with some 
states passing regulations for- 
bidding such discrimination, it 
is ironic that the crucial rules 
remain undisclosed, in the main. 
Greek membership requirements 
for the most part are secret, 
leaving the seed of discrimina- 
tion hidden in rulrbooks. 

On the basis of the Dally Tar 
Heel’s results and in view of the 
results obtained from surveying 
UK fraternities, no sorority sur- 
vey was attempted here. 

As mentioned previously, 
Greeks do not always follow the 
rules concerning membership to 
the letter. For example, A Yale 
fraternity pledged and initiated a 
Negro member four years ago, 
W'ithout letting the national know. 
Alumni of the fraternity's Uni- 
versity of Virginia chapter told 
the UV group their house would 
be taken away if another Negro 
was pledged by any chapter. 

There are, in fart, many such 
cases of confilict between nation- 
al and local, the lattrr balking at 
being bound to the discriminatory 
clauses concerning membership. 

There are two points concern- 
ing the membership polciles of 
Greek-lettcr societies. One is 
supported by national offices, 
some administrations, and local 
chapters as a whole (when on 
the defensive). The other is ad- 
vanced by independent critics 
and some administrations. 

The former was summarized by 
Sr.mos of Wisconsin in a letter 
to the Daily Cardinal: 



Trou i tors Perform 

Members of the Troupers, campus entertainment organization, per- 
form for the Versailles Jayrers in part of a two-hour variety show 
they presented Saturday night. 



Present Show 
illes Jaycees 



I lie l K I i impels prescr 
VVi sail les last Satunl.ix ni^lit. 

The campus enterlainment or- 
ganization performed for the 
Versailles Jaycees before a full- 
house audience in the Versailles 
High School gymnasium. 

The show was widely varied, 
featuring arts of all kinds, from 
dancing to singing to clown 
tumbling. A highlight of the 
program was the “Chicken Eat" 
routine worked up by Bernard 
Johnson, faculty adviser for 
Troupers, for the tumblers. The 
number consists in exercising to a 
record that constantly chides 
about “chicken fat,” or midriff 
bulge. 

Ray Burkelow, Dwight Kelly, 
Tom Jeter, and Dave Ravencraft 
performed as the ever-popular 
clowns, turning also to a balanc- 
ing act. 

Several dunce numbers were on 
the program. Puula Fletcher, 
Fontaine Kmkead. Olenna Shot- 
well, and Candy Johnson each 
hud individual routines. 



Adagio tumbling featured Tom 
Jeter, Shirley Mack, Dave Luck- 
ett and Becky Burklow. This 
specialized brand of acrobatics 
requires boy-girl partners to work 
a specific set of stunts to music. 

Avo Kiviranna, folk singer, per- 
formed with his guitar, and Fred 
Snyder pantomimed. 

Troupers has several more 
shows ahead of them in prepar- 
ation for thrir big show of the 
spring, to be held April 2 and 3. 

This week the tumblers go to 
Millersburg. to hold a gymnastics 
clinic. O.vm teachers and students 
In the Millersburg school system 
will be on hand to learn tumbling. 

On March 12. Troupers will 
present a variety show for the 
Agriculture Department, In the 
Student Center. Troupers have 
also been asked to' provide the 
halftime entertainment for the 
State Basketball Touiunment, to 
be held in Lexington this spring. 



CI.ASSIKiro AD RATES 
Each word .V: Minimum charge 1 1 
No (rci|urnr> or volume* dUniunt. 
Deadline* — 

Fli ill Monday noon 

Wrdnrftday Tuesday noon 

Thuraduy Wednesday noon 

linli) I hur-da \ noun 

III Ihe event ol errors. Immediate 
notice must be given. Tir Kernel as* 
MUMS responsibility for [only one In- 
curred Inaertlen. 

CALL tftS-ttSS — EXTENSION -*t#6 



FOR RENT — One-ropm effici- 
ency apartment. Evn*fthing new. 
Two blocks fiom Rumpus. Mule 
studenU, move hr now and have 
the b«t for(/6ext fall. Phone 

266-6146. 25Ftf 

ROOM| FOR RHNT — Single or 
doublt) Private entrance, refrlg- 
ertkorj near medical center. 
Reasonable, call 252-4544. 26F4t 



Graduation Teen 

Graduation fees will be due 
by May 9, which is the last day 
of the spring semester. Failure 
to pay these fees will make a 
student ineligible for gradua- 
tion. 

The fees are as follows (note 
the correction of degree as 
specialist in education, not 
Ed.D): 

Undergraduate $11.50 

Masters' 22.50 

Ph.D 27.50 

Specialist in Education 12.50 
The fees are lo be paid at 
the Bursar's Office in the Ad- 
ministration Building. 



1 LOST— Black leather purse In 

FOR SALE VWorld Book Ency- Room 224, Fine Arts Building, 

clupedia will current year books Contains contac|f lenses, watch, 

and 9 vW si Scribners' Radio- important papeifc. Reward. Call 

Music Libkaii. Mrs. Van Horne. 277-2186 or inquire at English 

King LibraouRoom 105. or ext. Department offite. 21F2t 

2235. ^ 30Ftf 



LOST — Pair of bniwn glasses ill 
brown case. If found. call 7002. 

W 26F11 

ipy in Cliem- LOST — ChemwgTy notebook, 
ling. Please Name and adUs^T on front. 
25Flt Call Duvi/BdCKmau, 6572. 26-2t 



FOU N D— Brown 
istry-Physks J 
call 266-0M7/^ 



man, 



1°* ,ALI 1 


FOR SALE 


— 1961 \ 


Ailkswagen, 


radio, excel 


ent toffdi 


Bon. Phone 


277-1996. 


\ 


J 26F2t 



